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Sweet Ladies, welcome me—I come, 
A spirit from the bed 
Of sleeping years, whereon the last 
Has laid his hoary head. 
Oh, let your lips with smiles be dress’d— 
! bear you offerings from his breast. 
No jewelry of ice [ bring, 
Or robe of mountain snow, 

Such as our northern winters fling 
O’er the high mountain’s brow— 
Cold, freezing gifts shall ne’er be mine 

To offer on so fair a shrine. 


} took not from the breast of May, 
In all its blossoming, 
One little bud or flower away, 
Around your brows to cling— 
| knew, though sweet, they must despair 
To rival beauties blushing there. 


I bring no rain-bow from the sky, 
No fruit from summer tree, 
Nor gorgeous colorings that dic 
Autumnal drapery. 
Such gifts, though in their season dear, 
Have perished with the dying year. 
In the broad sea of science I 
Have div’d for many a pearl, 
Drank of the spring of poesy, 
Where glorious wings unfurl— 
And from the deep, pure mine of thought 
Full many lustrous gems have brought. 


Ladies, are these an offering meet 
To lay this morning at your feet : 
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THE NEW YEAR: 









THE last sun of December has set, and the first morning of eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-five has just dawned upon us. This annu- 






al division of time, each year embracing the successive seasons, and 






presenting them in all their variety, usefulness and beauty, is hap- 






pily adapted to impress the mind with the consciousness of the 






rapid flight of our days and the consequent importance of a wise 
improvement of them. The point of time which terminates one 






year and is the commencement of another, may, in a certain sense, 
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be considered as an elevation from which we are able to take are- 
trospective view of the scenes through which we have been passing 
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during the decay and death of winter—the vernal youth and beau- 


























ty of spring, with all its charming promises and blossoms—the 
expanded opulence and glory of summer—the abundant treasures of 
autumn, gradually followed by the chills and then the desolation 
which marked the beginning of the year; and while thus tak- 
ing this farewell view, we are able also to recall to our recollec- 
tion the feelings, pleasures, hopes and enjoyments peculiar to each 
portion of the year; and many, if not most of the causes which 
produced them and gave to them their exciting interest. From the 
same elevation we may have an indistinct prospect of the year on 
which we have entered, in the undulations of its general surface— 
its mountains, hills and piains—its gloomy forests—its lovely groves 
—its sunny fields—its glassy streams and countless varieties; and 
in anticipation enjoy the future as we approach it with all the de- 
light of hope and almost an assurrance of realizing the blessings 
which we fondly behold painted in the rainbow and on the cloud 
before us. Each of the views abovementioned, to a contemplative 
and reflecting mind, is full of instruction; and when duly consid- 
ered, may be of permanent advantage to us. Let us consider each 
a few moments, and in so doing let us gain wisdom as we advance 
in years; and from the monitorial lessons of the last day of the ex- 
piring, and the first of the new born year, annually become more and 
more acquainted with ourselves, our duties and our failings—our 
destiny and our grounds of hope—our reasons for gratitude for the 
past and for contentment in future. 

Let us now, standing as we do, on this interesting eminence, in 
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the first place, look back and trace our progress through the vicissi- 
tudes of the last year and ask ourselves how far we have done our 
duty in the stations in which we have been placed, whether provi- 
dentially or in virtue of our own wishes and arrangements. Let 
those of us who are united in marriage, and have, of course, made 
the most solemn vows at the altar, of enduring constancy, tender- 
ness and aflection, examine ourselves and enquire how far we have 
redeemed the sacred pledges which were there mutually given ; 
how far a spirit of kindness and conciliation has marked our con- 
duet, or how far impatience, passion or irritability have disturbed 
the domestic circle—exhibited dangerous examples and rendered 
home the residence of jealousy or discord, instead of unbroken har- 
mony and the whole family of the gentler virtues; how far the 
heart has been preserved in truth and purity or lost in debasement. 
In the relations of parents and children and brothers and sisters, 
have we affectionately discharged the duties which those relations 
imposed? Have the parents trained up their children in the way 
in which they should go, and taught them by example as well as 
precept that wisdom’s ways are pleasantness and all her paths 
peace? Have they impressed the solemn truth.that if they wish to 
be lovely and be loved, they must learn early to be good and virtu- 
ous? Have they admonished them to be guarded against the dan- 
gers of temptation and to keep themselves, as far as possible, un- 
contaminated by the world and its vices? And have the children 
been dutiful and affectionate to their parents, and endeavored to 
repay them, in some commendable degree, for their unwearied care 
and attention? Have they soothed and comforted them in the 
weary hours of sickness, and softened their pillows amid the ingui- 
etudes and decays of nature. As brothers and sisters have our 
hearts been united in the bonds of affection; has the law of |: 
ness been constantly on our tongues? Have we gratefull; 
moniously enjoyed the blessings which have been provided (or us 
by the unceasing care of our parents; or, after they had gone down 
to the land of silence, have we forgotten our duties, and indulged 
in bitterness of feeling and contention in the division of their boun- 
ty? Have we cherished those feelings, as friends and neighbors 
and fellow christians, which led the good Samaritan to deeds of 
charity and merey, and make the fatherless and widow weep tears 


of joy, or have we closed our hearts and our hands in reply to the 





eries of the needy, and left them to suffer in sorrow and disconsola- 
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tion? Have we all, of every station and relation in society cherish- 
ed feelings of kindness and brotherly love, or those of a selfish and 
ungenerous character, and even of resentment and settled animosity ? 
In bidding farewell to the departed year, all these subjects should 
be recalled to our minds, and our attention should be awakened even 
to solicitude in order that in this review our hearts should be made 
better, and more virtuous resolutions formed, and strengthened by 
all those considerations which are adapted to influence us as ac- 
countable beings, blessed as we are with the hopes and the promises 
of the gospel. 

Let us now, in the second place, extend our view to the year be- 
fore us, and make arrangements for our journey to its close, without 
exposing ourselves imprudently to those dangers of a moral charac- 
ter from which the most secure of its paths are not entirely free. If 
the course we have been pursuing during the past year has exempt- 
ed us from those sufferings which are the usual consequences of 
neglecting our duties and indulging in forbidden pleasures; if our 
journey has been pleasant and our fellow travellers have multiplied 
our comforts and increased our desire and ability to dispense bless- 
ings around us, then let us now resolve with steadiness to pursue 
the same course—cultivate the same principles—guard our hearts 
in the same manner against the polluted atmosphere of the world, 
as we too often find it, and go on our way rejoicing this year and 
through life, assured that the further we proceed the more refresh- 
ing will be the breezes, and the more delightful the climate and the 
prospect, until the land of peace and rest shall open upon our view. 
If on the contrary, our experience has taught us, and our sober re- 
flections have impressed the truth on our minds, that through the 
year which is now gone forever, our course has been wayward; that 
we have been seeking happiness and peace where they are never to 
be found ; that we have been wandering through darksome solitudes 
and closing our eyes upon that light by which we might have found 
the dear objects of our search; if in our connection with those 
around us we have poisoned the bowl of joy in social and domestic 
life, by our own ungoverned passions and feelings, let us ‘“‘do no 
more so wickedly.’? May each season of the year teach us how 
to proceed in our moral culture ; how to produce the fruits of right- 
eousness and peace in their proper season, so that we may be in 
possession of these precious treasures as the winter of age shall be 
gradually closing our allotted term on earth. O. P. 
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» THE LAST 


OF THE HOUSE OF YORK. 


Ir was one of the most magnificent of all old England’s baronial castles, that 
which the widow of Edward IV. had chosen for her residence after leaving the 
sanctuary of Westminster. Like an assembly of stony giants protecting their 
broad domain, the grey turrets reared themselves on the high eminence, from 
whence they overlooked a hunting forest of many thousand acres; the old oaks of 
which, rustling in the light breeze, produced a low, glad music, as if nature were 
audibly rejoicing that the bright sun-light poured over its dewy front so refresh- 
ingly. But there was other and louder music ringing through the forest—a 
huntsman’s horn sounded merrily in one direction, and was answered at intervals 
from an opposite extremity. Nearer and nearer became the proximity of the two 
parties from whence the sounds proceeded, till the last notes of the horn brought 
one company on the verge ofan open space, from whence the trees and underwood 
had been cut away, and left what in New-England would be called a clearing, of 
some two or three acres. The first of the hunting, or as it proved to be, hawking 
party, that issued from the branching trees, was a splendid woman, sitting upou 
her large, white horse, as if he were a moveable throne, and curbing his proud 
head till his angry mouth almost rested on his broad, snowy chest. The rider 
was in form what one of her age should be, large, roundly and firmly limbed, with 
that air of womanly dignity in which a female of forty should never be deficient— 
her lips were full and like a ripe, red cherry, and the rich blood lay in her cheek 
like a warm fountain of molten rubies. Her riding cap of dark velvet, with its 
heavy plumes, was looped up from her broad, white forehead with a string of jew- 
els that flashed in the sun-light, but scarce excelled in brilliancy the black, lus- 
trous eyes of her they adorned. For an instant the lady drew up her horse and 
looked about her, then giving a slight motion to her bridle, the well-trained beast 
gathered up his limbs, and leaped from one high bank to the other, of a small 
stream that ran between the edge of the forest and the opening we have describ- 
ed. Directly she was followed by another female mounted on a slender, black 
hunter, which seemed formed on purpose for his delicate burthen, a girl of sixteen 
years, habited in a dress not unlike the modern riding-habit of an American horse- 
woman, though of richer and more beautiful materials. The long skirt of dark 
green hung in full, heavy folds over her slender form, and flowed over the shining 
side of her horse. The body was confined over the full yet delicate bust up to the 
beautiful throat, by a succession of small, golden clasps, into each of which was 
inserted a pure, brilliant diamond. Unlike that of her mother’s, her riding cap of 
corresponding green was without plumes, and twice surrounded by a finely wrought 
chain that, terminating in tassels of spun gold, fell to her shoulder. One 
little hand, covered with its embroidered glove, served to direct the motion of her 
graceful steed, and on the other a falcon was confined by slight throngs of colored 
leather, which now and then drew the attention of its mistress, by arching its 
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neck and rufiling up its feathers as if disdaining such delicate thraldom. A trooj 
of retainers, with merry faces and waving plumes, drew around the two ladies, as 
they checked their horses in the centre of the open space, when the eldest, turning 
to her nearest retainer,”"demanded if he knew who had thus, unlicensed, preceded 
them in their morning sports? The servant answered in the negative. 

‘Then sound thy horn again,’ commanded she, contracting slightly the beauti- 
ful arch of her brow, ‘we must look into this—our husband’s death has indeed 
unqueened us, when our sports in this our own domain is broken in upon by noisy 
intruders.’ 

As commanded, the man wound a long, loud blast from the horn that was sus- 
pended to his neck. In an instant he was answered by another, so near that the 
whole group drew their reins tighter, and turned their faces to the part of the for- 
est from which sounds so bold had issued, and from which.a troop of horsemen 
emerged to sight, and advanced towards those who had so peremptorily summoned 
them. 

The foremost of the new comers, a man whose rich vestment and jewelled star 
bespoke him of high rank, had scarcely appeared in sight, when, with an uncon- 
trolable feeling of disgust and surprise, the elder lady drew in her advancing 
horse so sharply that he fell back on his haunches ; but sudden as had been her 
emotion, its suppression was as speedy. Her horse had scarcely recovered his 
footing, when, with a calm brow and bland smile, the widow of Edward 1V. ad- 
vanced to meet Richard, the murderer of her three sons; but short as was the 
distance between the royal two, they had not met when the danger of the princess 
Elizabeth drew their attention. The poor girl on seeing thus unexpectedly the 
usurper of her throne, and the murderer of her household, with an overpowering 
feeling of terror involuntarily checked her spirited horse so suddenly, that he 
reared and almost fell backwards upon his rider. Losing all command of herself, 
she allowed the hand on which the hawk was perched to fall down. Entangled 
by the throngs, and losing his hold, the disturbed bird fluttered his wings against 
the side of the rearing hunter, who, little accustomed to salutations so rough, 
plunged suddenly forward and threw his rider headlong upon the moss that gath- 
ered over the roots of a huge oak, which stood a little in advance of its brethren. 
The beautiful animal, after performing a circuit of the open ground, almost as 
dexterously asthe freed hawk had made its noisy exit, came up to where his mis- 
tress was lying apparently lifeless, and shrinking his sweating limbs together, 
stood trembling like a whipped hound by her side. Richard, on seeing the peril 
of his niece, leaped instantly from his saddle and ran to the spot where she had 
fallen, before her mother could disincumber her feet from their entanglement in 
her riding skirt. ‘The soft moss on which the princess had fallen, prevented the 
injury she would otherwise have received. She was just opening her quivering 


eye-lids when Richard bent over and would have raised her in his deformed arms. 
On seeing who it was that leaned over her so tenderly, every pale feature of her 
face gave birth to its own peculiar expression of an abhorrence, it seemed almost 
impossible for one so delicate to know; but when she felt his touch upon her, 
with a wild cry,'as ifa serpent had attempted to enfold her, she sprang up and 
ran forward a few paces—then seeing her young horse where he stood in motion- 
less contrition, she with one leap sprang to her saddle, and dashed into the forest 
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en her way to the castle. Richard stood for a moment on the spot where he had 
been so unexpectedly repulsed, and looked with contracted and angry features 
after his flying niece—then turning to her mother, who had by this time advanc- 
ed, he demanded if such was the reception she had taught her daughter to give 
her uncle and king? 

There was a flush on the dowager’s brow—but whether from resentment at her 
daughter's unceremonious departure, or at the king’s rudeness, was uncertain ; 
but with perfect self possession she answered, ‘ Your majesty is too severe—with 
all my authority I cannot prevent my daughter’s horse rearing when my hand is 
not on his bridle—nor can I wonder that the princess was frightened passed rea- 
son, when she was cast headlong from his back.’ 

‘True, madam,’ replied Richard, ‘ yet methinks nothing short of downright 
hatred could cause a maiden, so young and tender as the lady Elizabeth, to shrink 
from the arms of her father’s brother as if he were a basalisk, and to leap and ride 
like a hair-brained groom.’ 

‘My lord,’ replied the queen, ‘ seriously it is not marvelous that the horse which 
could not be restrained from casting off his rider, should take the bit between his 
teeth and choose his own pace and direclion. Permit me to say your grace is 
somewhat unreasonable, to blame my daughter for the tricks of her hunter.’ 

Richard was about to make an angry answer, when she interrupted him, and 
with a frank smile extended her hand, ‘ Nay, nay,’ she said, ‘ let not this giddy 
girl, or unruly beast, create anger between us, my liege, but receive a welcome 
from your brother's widow, and partake the hospitality of our poor castle yonder.’ 

Richard took the gracefully extended hand— Indeed, fair sister, we accept your 
courtesy, and with your permission will escort you with our retinue to the castle, 
where it was our intention, after seeking sport in your forest, to sojourn a few 
hours.’ Thus saying, he assisted her to her saddle, and mounting his own horse, 
rode leisurely by her side towards the castle. 

Clara, the favorite attendant of the lady Elizabeth, rose from her tiresome em- 
broidery frame where she had been industriously working, shook back the bright 
_ curls that fell over her frank forehead, threw up her white arms and opened her 
4 pretty mouth so wide, that the dimples fled to her cheeks like moving rose-buds. 
{n short Clara performed one of those delicious yawns the tired and lazy love to 
indulge in; then with her impatient little foot she kicked over a pile of variegated 
worsted—ran to the narrow window and busied herself in looking out, now and 
then withdrawing her eyes from the scene without to look pityingly on the tip of 
a rosy, little finger, where her needle had pricked up the skin till it bled. ‘I detest 
tapestry,’ she said pettishly to herself, ‘ and wish my lady would not use it, or would 
work it all herself. Oh, if I were a princess now, with a beautiful little horse like 
my lady’s, how [ would gallop—oh, I am so tired of working alone, and tearing 
my fingers to pieces’\—and she stopped her mouth with the taperend of the wound- 
ed finger, and again busied herself in gazing from the window. ‘ By our lady, 
she exclaimed after a moment's pause, ‘ I have lost the use of my eyes over the old 
tapestry, if that is not the princess galloping black Harry like a mad woman— 
what can it mean?—she comes faster and faster—now she is in the court and 
springs to the ground without assistance.’ Clara had scarcely time to Jet herself 
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down from the window, where she had been balancing herself on her toes—when 
almost breathlessly the princessentered the room with her cheeks flushed to a deep 
scarlet, and clenching her whip in her slender fingers asif it had been the handle 
of a dagger. She threw herself into alarge armed chair, and as Clara approached, 
motioned her back with an impatient movement of her hand, ‘ Look from the win- 
dow,’ she said, ‘and tell me if any stranger approaches with my mother—me- 
thought I saw her on the edge of the forest as I dismounted—be quick, girl, and 
tell me if any one is coming.’ Clara did as she was bidden—but instantly she 
started back and ran to the seat of her mistress, exclaiming, ‘ Alas, my poor lady, 
why comes the murderer hither ?—would he strangle the dove as well as the ea- 
gles of your royal house?’ The princess hastily arose from her seat, and the face 
of her attendant grew more pale as she looked on the quivering lips, and ashy 
paleness of her features. The frightened girl could only cling to the cold hand of 
her mistress, cover it with affectionate kisses, and beseech her to be comforted. 
Elizabeth again sank into her chair and shuddering all over, murmured, ‘ Oh, how 
my heart quaked when he bent over me—and his touch—it seemed as if the blood 
of my poor little brothers was dropping over me from his murderous fingers. 
What step—what noise is that? He—dare he blast my eyes again with his wick- 
ed form? Clara, come near to me—nearer’—and grasping the young girl’s hand, 
she stood with pale cheeks and parted lip, gazing upon the door. It opened, and 
the queen-dowager entered alone. Elizabeth with a long deep relieving sigh sank 
again into ber chair. 

There was an angry flush on the queen’s brow as she advanced and addressed 
her trembling daughter—* How comes it,’ she demanded, ‘ that we were left thus 
unceremoniously in our sports; and why hast thou presumed to insult the king 
and a guest of mine?’ Elizabeth gazed wildly on the face of her mother, and re- 
peated, ‘My king !—your guest !’—and then she continued, as if involuntary, to 
add, ‘ The mother of three butchered sons, and a daughter whose throne is usurp- 
ed, calls the murderer and tyrant, king!—my king, mine—who am myself the 
rightful sovereign of this realm !’—then suddenly turning to her mother with a 
smile of scorn, the first that had ever wreathed her sweet lips with bitterness, she 
exclaimed, ‘The next wonder, I suppose, will be a request that I shall pay mye 
homage to this murderous uncle, this deformed tyrant—that I should kneel at the 
foot of my own throne, and beg permission to kiss the hand yet red with the royal 
blood of my young brothers.’ 

The cheek of the dowager was pale with mingled shame and anger, for she had 
indeed come to request the presence of her daughter at the dinner she was about 
to set before the king—but she saw too plainly for her purpose, that in the present 
excited state of the young girl’s feelings, it would be impossible to induce her to 
appear before one she had so much cause to dread. In truth, so great was her 
surprise at the burst of feeling, in a creature hitherto mild almost to weakness, 
that she could find no words in which to make the request, much less to enforce 
obedience. Making a merit of necessity, she assumed a look of wounded ten- 
derness, and winding her arms around the agitated form of her child kissed her 
white cheek. ‘Thou art unkind, Elizabeth,’ she said, ‘ to speak thus harshly to 
the mother who loves thee, and who sacrifices her own feelings to her fears for thy 
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safety. But throw off thy heavy dress child, and bathe these throbbing temples— 
that unfortunate fall has unsettled thy reason, or thou wouldst never look thus 
frowningly on thy mother.’ 

Elizabeth wholly overcome with her mother’s kindness, clung weeping to her 
bosom. ‘ Pardon, dear mother, pardon me—indeed, I think my head is not quite 
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right—the sudden appearance of that wicked man.’ 

The queen again kissed her, and said hurridly, ‘ Well, well, soothe thyself and 
go to thy couch awhile. Come hither, Clara,’ she continued, ‘and conduct the 
princess to her chamber—and hearken girl, let no other person approach her 
till she is better." Thus saying, she raised the sobbing young creature from her 
bosom, and again pressing her lips to her forehead, before she departed to apolo- 
gize for her absence to the king, who impatiently waited her appearance in the 
banqueting room. 

Clara supported her young mistress to the adjoining bed-chamber, and after 
assisting her to disrobe and seeing her stretched upon her couch, she went toa 
heavy table of carved wood that stood near, and poured an opiate from one of 
its 101 e -bottles of chased gold, which she prevailed upon the princess to swallow, 
and then stood by her bed side patiently watching her features as they settled 
into the repose of sleep, as calmly and as beautifully as the water-lilly contracts 
its delicate petals when the sun goes down. ‘The large mirror that hung opposite 
the bed in its frame of massy silver, never reflected two more lovely objects than 
that royal girl and her Hebe-like attendant, who bent anxiously over her like a 
blossoming rose protecting the snow-drop that had sought shelter under its shadow. 
When certain, from the low regular breathing of the princess, that she was in a 
sound sleep, Clara stole noiselessly into the anti-room, and there kept a patient 
watch of many hours. The sun was just pouring its setting rays in a flood of 
light through the stained windows, when with a bounding heart Clara heard the 
king and his retinue assemble in the court and leave the castle. The noise of 
their horses’ hoofs had scarcely died away in the distance, when the queen-dowa- 
ger entered the anti-room, and demanded if the lady Elizabeth slept—then, without 
waiting for an answer, she passed on to the bed-chamber and drew back the cur- 
tains that concealed her daughter, who lay in a quiet slumber, her long, golden 
lashes lying upon her cheek, that had regained its delicate white with a slight 
color breaking through like the faint tinge on the outer leaves of the American 
water-lily. One little hand was thrust under the cheek that lay next the pillow, 
and half concealed by the mass of bright hair that had escaped from under the pure 
lawn of her night coif and fell in beauty over her shoulder; the other had crept 
out from her richly laced sleeve, and lay in slender beauty on the crimson coun- 
terpain. ‘She is indeed beautiful, most beautiful,’ and a smile like sun-light 
gleaming on ripe fruit broke over the mother’s face as she said this, with a proud 
feeling at the heart, and looked on her lovely child. Butinstantly a frown swept 
its shadow over her broad forehead, as she brought to mind the conversation that 
had passed after their meeting with the king. ‘But how am I to accomplish this 
union,’ she said to herself, ‘if she should prove obstinate as much as | fear she 
will after what I have witnessed to day—but no matter, my word is pledged, and 
if I would not ever remain powerless, as I am, it must be performed—yes, even 
though he were ten times her uncle, and ten times a’--murderer, she was about to 
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have added ; but the thoughts of her children—her murdered babes—the little ones 
that had nestled in her bosom, and now lay buried in their own blood, came over 
her, and for a moment hot tears rolled over her cheek as she pressed a kiss, a mo- 
ther’s kiss, on the cheek of her daughter—that daughter she was about to sacrifice— 
such as her first born received before sorrow and ambition had choked up the 
fountain of maternal love—then sighing heavily she turned away, and the golden- 
fringed drapery closed over the sleeper. As if her better angel had been thus shut 
out, the queen shook off her momentary emotion and left the room. 

Since the morning the Queen had listened to proposals, and entered into plans, 
that must forever rest like a mildew on the purity of her fame. She had, in a 
private interview with Richard, consented to yield her beautiful, pure daughter to 
his bloody arms as a bride, so soon as a dispensation from the Pope could be ob- 
tained. It is an historical fact, altogether disgraceful to our sex, that Richard, 
the most cruel tyrant that ever disgraced the annals of English history, married 
for his first wife, the widow of a young Prince whom he had murdered with his 
own hands; and after her death won the consent of Edward’s widow to unite himself 
in an unholy marriage with his own niece, after having imbued his hands in the 
life of her brothers. Lady Macbeth, the creature of Shakespeare's intellect, in 
her wicked ambition, is less revolting to us in the very act of murder, than this 
woman, who consented to offer up the purity of a lovely child on the altar of her 
own aspiring hopes. Thrown by the sudden death of the late King from her 
high station of power, hersons, the tender props of her remaining greatness, cut 
down, and their murderer seated on the throne to which, after their death, her 
daughter Elizabeth had an undoubted right, she looked upon her as the only step- 
ping stone by which she could hope to ascend to her former greatness; and she 
scrupled at no means that held outa promise to raise her from the tiresome life 
of a private gentlewoman—a life for which her former exaltation and restless 
spirit of intrigue had entirely unfitted her. Immediately after the usurpation of 
Richard, she had entered privately into a negociation with the Earl of Richmond, 
then in Brittany, promising him her aid and the hand of her daughter in mar- 
1iage, if he could find means to raise an army and hurl the tyrant from his throne. 
Richmond accepted the proposals, and sent by the returning messenger a written 
promise to marry the Princess immediately after his arrival in England. The 
Queen, well pleased with the success of her proposals, lost no opportunity of en- 
hancing, by glowing encomiums on the brilliant qualities of the handsome young 
Earl, the favorable impression her daughter had conceived of him. Thus the 
mother artfully succeeded in enlisting her daughter's feelings in favor of her 
plans. Still their success was uncertain, and a discovery absolutely ruinous to 
the hopes, and dangerous to the life of the Queen. It was fear that Richard had 
discovered her intentions, as much as surprise, that had caused her to recoil, as 
we have described, on meeting him in the forest. But he, on his arrival at the 
castle, speedily terminated her anxiety by making his iniquitous proposals. Thus 
a speedy and unexpected road to power was opened, unconnected with the uncer- 
tainties and dangers attending her alliance with Richmond; and she did not hesi- 
tate an instant in resolving to recall her emissaries, break her promise to the Earl, 
and place her daughter on the throne; nor had the iniquity of the arrangement, 
and the probable opposition of the Princess, occurred to her till she stood by the 
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side of her bed, and looked in the stillness of night on her slumbering form as it 
lay before her shrined in its own loveliness. 

For several days after her meeting with the King, the Princess remained in a 
pitiable state of nervous excitement. Her mother had not yet dared to inform her 
of the guilty contract she had made ; and as nothing new occurred to shock her 
delicate nature, she gradually regained tranquillity. Her sweet smile again 
followed the gay sallies of the witty Clara, who was indefatigable in her exer- 
tions to excite the drooping spirits of her mistress. One evening she had gone 
to the closet of the Queen dowager in search of a book of manuscripts the Prin- 
cess wished to see, when she was interrupted in her search by the voice of the 
Queen approaching the door. Frightened, she scarce knew why, the young girl 
attempted to leave the room unseen: but finding it impossible, she, without re- 
flecting on what she was about, raised the rich tapestry that hung along the wall 
and concealed herself behind its folds. The drapery had scarcely fallen over her 
when the Queen with another person entered. After securing the door, Clara 
heard her advance to a table in the centre of the room, and address her compan- ~ 
ion. ‘* Now Dorset,’ she said ‘ give me thy tidings.’ 

Clara had not yet seen the face of the Queen’s companion, but the first sound 
of his rich voice caused her nerves to thrill like the strings of an Holian harp; for 
the musical tones were those that had often stirred her pulses like living poetry. 
With a palpitating heart she ripped open a little of the tapestry, and through the 
opening saw the handsome features of the Marquis of Dorset, who was leaning on 
the table opposite his mother. He, with the smile of one who brings glad tidings, 
was answering her. ‘ All has succeeded well,’ he said, ‘ my followers are ready ; 
all our partisans are in preparation, and in small parties to escape detection, are 
marching towards the camp of Richmond.’ 

The Queen sat down and was deadly pale, as she said in a quick startled voice, 


‘The camp of Richmond, sayest thou ?—What—where is the Earl?’ 


‘In England, fair mother,’ replied the young man, bending down and looking 


with an exulting smile in her face, ‘ but what means this silence—is my tidings to 





be received with white lips and angry eyes? I had hoped that my dutiful exer- 
tions in your cause would have won me at least one smile of welcome.’ 

The Queen drew her hand several times slowly across her forehead, as if at a 
loss for words to express what she wished tosay. At length she met her son’sen- 
quiring look, and her eyes glanced rapidly from one object to another, as if to 
avoid his, while she said, ‘ Thou didst not then receive my message ?’ 

¢ What message, mother? Ihave received none, and thought my directions 
explicit.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, I had sent to request thee to stir no farther in this matter, having 
changed my intentions with regard to Richmond.’ 

‘Wherefore, madam, explain, I beseech you?’ 

The Queen did explain; and Clara in her concealment, heard with horror the 
arrangement that had been made to sacrifice her mistress. With difficulty did 
she prevent herself from rushing forth and upbraiding the unfeeling mother, who 
thus deliberately planned the destruction of her child. Quivering in every joint, 
she suppressed her indignation, and with a bounding heart, heard Dorset spring 
from his seat and angrily pace the room, as he indignantly exclaimed, ‘ By my faith , 
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madam, were you who propose this sacrifice, ten times my mother, I would pro- 
test against its atrocity—yes, even though our assistance and my gentle sister's 
hand were not pledged to Richmond. By my patron saint, it shames me much 
that thoughts so evil could for a moment rest with my mother. What, wed her 
to her father’s brother? Horrible !’ 

There was a fearful working of wrath in the features of the Dowager, as her 
son paused, struck his clenched hand on the table, and stood before her in the maj- 
esty of his honest indignation. But she checked her burning resentment with 
the strong mastery with which she had learned to curb her most violent feelings, 
and with the same sweet tone and artful blandishment that had won her the hand 
of Edward, she sought to svothe the purturbed feelings of her son, and to bend 
him to her purpose. Long and eloquently she argued to convince him that the 
Pope had full power to do away with the sin of a union formed within the forbid- 
den pale of consanguinity. True, her voice trembled a little, as she defended 
Richard from the charge of murdering her children, which Dorset brought against 
him—still she did attempt it; but vainly, as she might have seen by the contemp- 
tuous smile that lurked about the lip of the Marquis. She attempted to excite 
his ambition—spoke of former honors, her hand while in power had heaped upon 
him, and promised to multiply them would he assist her in her present scheme of 
aggrandizement—but promises, sophistry, and even tears were ineffectual. Dor- 
set listened impatiently, and then walked towards the door, saying, ‘ Madam, you 
have aright, if you choose, to forfeit your given pledge, but I am more chary of 
my honor, and theretore shall depart immediately for Richmond's camp with the 
forces I have collected.’ 

‘ Stay, Dorset, thou lovest my daughter's attendant, the beautiful Clara, and as 
I think, would fain wed her.’ 

The hot blood rushed over the face of the young marquis, and his eye fell un- 
der the triumphant glance his mother’s bent upon him. Clara gasped for breath 
as she heard him reply, ‘ You have guessed rightly, madam, I do indeed love the 
person you speak of, but it is with the honorable affection of an honest heart, and 
can have no connection with the affair in question. 

‘Thou hast given me thy word not to wed without my consent.’ 

‘I have, madam, and hold it inviolate.’ 

‘ Promise me,’ said the Queen, laying her hand caressingly on her son's arm, 
‘promise me that thou wilt not join this Richmond, and Lin return will consent to 
thy union with Clara, if she prove to have sprung from a noble stock.’ 

‘No madam, no,’ replied Dorset, shaking off the white hand that lay on his arm, 
‘ great as is the inducement I cannot sacrifice my honor.’ 

The Queen again grasped his arm as he was about to depart, ‘ Thou art not 
pledged to assist Richmond personally—let thy forces be put under the command 
of some other person; tlien thy pledge will be redeemed and thy lovely wife won.’ 

Dorset hesitated. ‘And were I to consent, to whom could I yield the command?’ 
he inquired. 

There was a lurking triumph in the Queen’s eye, as she feigned to reflect, and 
then named ‘ The Earl of Stanley—he is father-in-law to this bise, slip of Lan- 
caster,’ she said, ‘ and thou canst not fear that his zeal will fail in this cause:' 

After some hesitation Dorset consented to give up the command of his men to 
Lord Stanly, and toremain inactive in the coming contest. His mother again 
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promised her consent to his union with Clara when her parentage should be prov- 
ed noble. 

Clara, quivering with agitation, had witnessed the scene in which she was so 
deeply interested. Her head was dizzy with the bright prospect thus unexpected- 
ly opened to her ; and now as a flood of hopes and glowing prospects broke over 
her heart, she was almost wild with the excess of her happiness, and could have 
rushed out and knelt at the queen’s feet in the fullness of her gratitude. 

Dorset kissed the hand of his mother and left the closet. The queen continued 
to pace slowly up and down the room till the sound of his footsteps died 
away, then with a low exulting laugh she said aloud, ‘ He is won at last, and at a 
trifling price, too—I could almost find in my heart to pity him when he comes to 
know that this pretty maiden is the daughter of my superannuated forester—yet 
had it not been so [ dare not have given my consent, for Dorset is not one to brook 
a broken promise.’ A cold chill came over the astonished Clara as she heard this 
unfeeling confession of duplicity ; but she held her breath as the queen proceeded 
in her soliloquy. ‘1 was rightin choosing Stanley ; his son is in Richard's power, 
and will be a sure pledge for his father’s services. I must instantly send to Stan- 
ley, and request him to join his forces with those of Kkichard. I must write to him 
too, or he may suspect my agency in this invasion. But what have I to fear ?—Rich- 
mond must fall when deprived ofthe aid my son has collected. My daughter 
queen, and myself again powerful, and [ will soon find means to win the thoughts 
of Dorset from this pretty waiting woman. I must not loiter—delay is dangerous,’ 
she added, going to the door and ordering a page to request the attendance of her 
secretary. Impatiently she paced the floor till he came, and then dictated her 
despatches ; and giving a signet ring and a purse of gold to the secretary, directed 
him at break of day to send a trusty messenger with the despatches, first to the king, 
and then to lord Stanley. Having given her instructions she left the room follow- 
ed by the secretary. 

Pale with agitation and astonishment Clara left her concealment. At first in 
the confusion of her thoughts she was about to acquaint Dorset with the intended 
treachery of his mother ; then, reflecting that such a step would only cause him to 
hasten to the camp of Richmond, a course she could not bear to contemplate, she 
rejected the idea. Could she but delay the despatches—but then how could it be 
done, they were to be sent away at day break, and it was already ten in the even- 
ing. Suddenly a thought flashed like a meteor across her brain. Springing for- 
ward with a look of wild resolution she ran to the apartment of the princess, and 
requested permission to depart in the morning, on a visit to the kind old cottagers 
from whose humble home her bounty had raised her. The gentle princess readily 
yielded her permission, and Clara proceeded to put her adventurous plan into exe- 
cution. Silently she stole to the room of one of the queen's pages, and conveyed 
one of his dresses to her own apartment. In this she disgnised herself, and before 
the day had dawned sufficiently to permit the secretary to distinguish her features, 
she stood before him, and demanded the despatches which were to be conveyed to 
the king and lord Stanley. The unsuspecting secretary handed her the precious 
documents, together with the signet and purse of gold. She placed them in her 
bosom and descended to the court, where a horse stood ready for the expected 
courier. The bold girl mounted him and rode leisurely from the castle. 

To be continued 
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A REMARKABLE CITY. 


VoLTAIRE has said with more piquancy than truth, that the 
Greeks are so degraded a nation, that Athens has lost her glorious 
name; and is called Setines. A friend explains this matter so satis- 
factorily, that it is worth repeating and remembering. The name 
is formed from the language commonly used in reference to the city. 
Where are you going? Eis Athenas—to Athens. Where did you 
get this? Eis Athenas—in Athens. This being often pronounced 
without sounding the first two letters became Sethinas. And the 
French having no Theta, th, Voltaire has supplied its place by a ¢. 
So Smyrna is called by the Turks Ismeer. The Greeks say Eis 
Smyrneen, pronounced Ismeerneen. As Athens was called Astu, 
so Constantinople was always spoken of par excellence by the Greeks 
as He Polis, (the city.) Eis teen polin, (in or into the city,) pro- 
nounced Isteembolin or Stamboul, as the Greeks seldom pronounce 
more than the last letter of the proposition Lis. And Stamboul is 
the common name for the city. Nice is now called Isnik. The 
Greek name is Nike, He nikee, signifying victory. And the con- 


stant expression about the city was Eis nikeen—pronounced Isnikeen. 
And hence called by the Turks Jsnik. This latter city, interesting 
to the Christian for the celebrated council once held there—to the 


artist, for the beautiful fragments yet remaining of its ancient splen- 
dor, now shares with many of its compeers the dust of oblivion. 
At the mandate of the Emperor Constantine A. D. 325, there as- 
sembled within its walls a greater number of Christian ministers 
than the world had ever before seen together. From the splendid 
cities of Asia—from the caves of remote Europe, and from the 
burning sands of Africa, three hundred and seventy six Bishops and 
a large number of Priests and deacons and holy men assembled in 
council, upon the welfare of the Christian church, and established 
the celebrated declaration of faith, hence called the Nicene Creed. 
It is said, that the appearance of this city, after you have ascended 
the hills which embosom it, is of the most striking and romantic 
character. An extensive and beautiful plain greets the eye—mapp- 
ed by streams of water and scenery of the most pleasing aspect. 
In its centre the waters of the famous Lake Ascanius repose—fring- 
ed with the enlivening green of the forest trees, so luxuriantly 
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beautiful in this tropical climate. At the extremity of this lake is 
situated the large and beautiful city of Nice. Its walls are six 
miles in circumference, and are of an imposing height—from twen- 
ty-five to thirty feet and fourteen feet thick at the base; and bid 
fair to continue for centuries. They are mantled as usual with par- 
apets and battlements and the walk upon the summit is beautiful. 
The entrance is by three gates, the one inside the other and richly 
ornamented with figures and basso relievos. The second or centre 
gate is of magnificent size and workmanship, with frieze, cornices, 
and all the ornaments which mark the pure age of architecture; 
and is in a perfect state of preservation. There is an inscription on 
the freize over the gate intimating its erection by the Emperor Ha- 
drian. The whole exterior is imposing, and would plainly tell the 
most indifferent observer, that he was in the neighborhood of one of 
the largest cities. The traveller would wonder on his approach to this 
spot at the circumstance of meeting none of the inhabitants of this 
great city without its gates. But this wonder would be changed to 
amazement when on entering its walls he finds neither street—nor 
house—nor inhabitant—nor even the remains of either of them! 
The whole enclosure is one vast solitude! Of all the splendid pal- 
aces—marble fountains—paved courts—magnificent amphitheatres, 
temples, baths, and innumerable dwellings which once filled this 
great and populous city, not a vestige remains. The only trace of 
any buildings having existed within this large space, are the walls 
and ceilings of a Greek chapel yet remaining, covered with tra- 
cery in Mosaic and Greek inscriptions and figures, worked like 
embroidery in small square stones. There is also a spot on which 
some fragments of a large building yet remain, which is said to 
have been the Palace of Constantine. From the fragments which 
yet strew the spot, little doubt can be entertained of these being 
the remains of this celebrated palace. Here met these holy men 
of Christendom—the illustrious disciples of the sainted dead, and 
though their declaration of faith—their Creed, yet remains—their 
bones whiten every land—their very names are lost and the magnifi- 
cent and time-defying palace in which they assembled, has now 
crumbled to its native dust. Nay even the vast and populous city 
in which they met has been swept away with a besom of destruc- 
tion from the face of the earth. The moral is a striking one and 
language of mine would do it injustice. ZEITUNG. 
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Look, dearest, to the south and see 
Yon cloud upon the sky, 
t So like, if such a thing could be, 

/ The anger of thine eye. 









It sweeps on like a thunder fold 






Flung wildly to the air, 
Or like a pall of death, unroll'd ' 
By demons of despair. 































Thus spoke he, there upon the moving deck, 
Watching the gath’ring clouds go sweeping by, 
Then turned to gaze upon the pallid cheek 

Of her, his wife—cold, pale with agony, 

She clasped her sleeping infant to her breast, 
That like a living rose-bud nestled there, 





As fledglings lie within their shelt’ring nest, 
And shrink in weakness from the humid air. 
Now his strong arm is round her trembling form, 
Yet does he with a haughty brow and eye 

Look with firm spirit on the gathering storm, 
And point with steady finger to the sky. 

Black and more densely dark the brow of heaven 
Bent in its wrath above the heaving sea, 

While fierce athwart it angry clouds were driven, 
And whirlwinds tore them in mad revelry. 

Now watery mountains gather on the deep 

And wildly toss their foam cap’d heads on high. 
Onward and onward bellowing they sweep, 
Mocking the winds that rush so madly by. 


And then was rent that fearful cloud 
With many a fiery chain, 

And heaven's artillery thundered loud 
Above the battling main. 


It seemed as if the stars at last 
Had melted in their ire, 

And thrown upon the raging blast 
Their cataracts of fire. 


That struggling bark braved bold and gallantly 
The threatening waves, the elemental strife, 
And still was seen as it dashed proudly by 
That clinging group, the father, child and wife. 
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Her pale head bent above the waking child, 

That struggled playful in her cold embrace, 

Then with sweet mouth and dimpling features smiled 
And patted with its hands her marble face. 

Swift came the blast, and on its fearful wings 
Lifted the mass of her abundant hair. 

Now the young babe to her chill bosom clings, 
And shivers wailing in the lightning’s glare. 

It comes, it comes, that foaming mountain now, 
And lifis the vessel high upon its breast; 

Quick, vivid flashes curl around the prow, 

And wreath the masts with many a fiery crest. 

A sudden crash—a plunge—one fearful cry— 

She strikes—she sinks—and from the quaking deck 
The husband lifts his wife and child on high; 
Then plunges boldly from the burning wreck. 

The waters battle fierce against his breast, 

But his strong arm is dashing them away; 

They turn more madly on his burthened chest 
And toss him onwards in a shower of spray ; 

Yet in the jaws of death his giant grasp 

Bears up his wife—a fearful wave once more 
Wreaths them in foam. A stifled ery—a gasp— 
That blessed wave has borne them safe on shore. Ep. 





HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


‘The following is an extract from an amusing article in the Court Magazine. 
Ralph, an unfortunate husband governed by his wife, bets an old grey mare against 
a fine steed belonging to a traveller with whom he falls in company, that the ma- 
jority of husbands would not prove to be under the subjection of which he 
complained. Ralph started full of hope, with a basket of stones on one arm and 
one of eggs on the other. He was to leave a stone at every house where the hus- 
band proves to be in his own unfortunate predicament, and an egg where it was 
otherwise. Alas for poor Ralph—he returned home with but one missing egg and 
no stones. We give our readers his visit to the great house of the village. 


On the left of the avenue was a close shady walk, and Ralph, 
thinking it might lead through another part of the demesne to the 
high road, turned into it. As he advanced the path became darker 
and more enclosed by trees, and so intricate that our hero began to 
think he had missed his way. He went on, however, through vari- 
ous turnings and windings, until at length he found himself, to his 
surprise, again close to the house. The path he had taken led to 
the westera wing of the mansion, and terminated in a flower gar- 
den, which lay embowered among shrubs that concealed it from the 
outside. A large glass door opened with steps upon this garden, 
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and in the room beyond, a small but elegantly furnished study, sat 
the master of the house, the stately Earl of N , in propria per- 
sona. ‘Ah, ah!’ exclaimed Ralph, as he ensconced himself behind 
a spreading acacia that stretched its branches almost over the porti- 
co, ‘here is something worth losing one’s way for.’ The whole 
scene was indeed new to him, and exceeded in elegance any thing 
he had ever witnessed before. He gazed with wonder on the rich 
carving of the chairs and chiffoniers, the splendid bindings of the 
books, the luxurious couches, the bronzes and marble statues, and 
the spacious mirrors that decorated this little temple of the muses. 
Lord N was writing at a table covered with papers ; he appear- 
ed about fifty, and his countenance bore the marks of care and 
thought; time, too, had slightly furrowed his brow and sprinkled 
his locks with grey ; the expression of his features was haughty, if 
not severe, and as Ralph contemplated his lofty bearing, and the 
proud step with which he traversed the room to reach down a book 
from the opposite shelf, he could not help repeating to himself 
‘They spoke the truth—he is indeed an awsome man!’ A few 
minutes had elapsed and all was silent, save the rustling of the 
wind through the branches, when a gentle tap was heard at the 
door of the study ; it was softly opened, and Ralph caught a glimpse 
of a little fairy foot, in a black satin slipper, advanced into the 
room. ‘The Earl looked up at the sound, and his stern features re- 
laxed into a smile. ‘Come in my love,’ he said; ‘that gentle tap 
is an ‘open Sesame’ to which my door always yields: it ever tells 
a welcome tale to my ears.? ‘Nay, but it shall tell an un-welcome 
one now, and make you repent having admitted an enemy into the 
stronghold, who is come to wage war against, and defy the Lord of 
the citadel to his very face.’ 

So saying, the owner of the little foot, whose silvery tones were 
so much at variance with the tenor of the words she uttered, bound- 
ed into the room. She was a young and lovely creature, sparkling 
with youth and animation, and looked more like the daughter of 
the Earl than his wife. Her form was slender and elastic, and the 
brilliant gaiety of her age danced in her bright hazie eye, and play- 
ed in the arch smiles that dimpled round her beautiful mouth. She 
paused in the middle of the room, and stood with her finger uplift- 
ed, in an attitude of playful anger, while she shook her glossy locks 
at the Earl. 

‘Well,’ said he, looking fondly at her, ‘and pray what has my 
‘wrathful dove that pecks her mate’ to murmur at now? why are 
her plumes thus ruffled, and what are the high crimes and misde- 
meanors he has to atone for ?’ 

‘Crimes indeed!’ exclaimed the countess, pouting a lip which 
might have rivalled that of the bride in Sir John Suckling’s ballad, 








Some bee had stung it newly ; 


‘why you recreant knight, do you ask the question, after so shame- 
fully deserting your ladye’s bower for this gloomy study, and pre- 
ferring those dry, dusty, never-ending papers to her society !—Ruf- 
fled plumes, forsooth! why I protest ’tis enough to make every 
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feather rise up in rebellion. There have I been singing all the 
morning to amuse my parrot, and painting that head you took such 
a fancy to, ingrate that you are !—and quarrelling with Fido to keep 
off ennui, until I got so weary of him and of myself too, that I was 
half tempted to commit suicide with my pallet-knife; but here l 
am, nevertheless, come to quarrel with you now, and to worry you 
out of this castle of yours—so allons! my liege lord; the foe is in 
your camp; surrender at discretion, or i shall begin the attack by 
making that little persevering pen prisonnier de guerre, and that too 
without chance of ransom.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Earl, ‘I do surrender, my fair enemy, but not 
without conditions—one letter more, and then, dearest, 1.am yours 
for the rest of the day.’ 

‘And I,’ said she, drawing towards her a low stool, and seating 
herself at his feet, ‘shall stay to see that you are faithful to your 
compact. Nay, now, don’t frown—lI will try for once to be quiet 
while you are writing, and shall be for the next half hour, a perfect 
miracle of taciturnity, as mute and immoveable as that little bronze 
Harpocrates, with his finger in his mouth. Now I think of it, you 
yourself shall be w arden. of my lips,’ added the lovely creature, 

seizing the Earl’s left hand, and folding the fingers over her mouth, 

while her rounded cheek rested in the ‘ample palm. The Earl gaz- 
ed tenderly at her, as she sat at his feet, her lovely head leaning 
back against his knee, over which streamed the curls of her long 
shining hair, while her bright eyes looked laughingly up in his face. 
Ralph thought that all traces of severity had vanished from his 
countenance, as he stooped down and kissed her open forehead, and 
then resumed his writing. There was a long pause. The pen 
travelled rapidly over the paper, and Ralph was meditating a retreat, 

without waiting for an opportunity to obtain the wished-for infor- 
mation, when a sudden movement of the young countess arrested 
him. She started up, impatiently exclaiming, 

‘Nay, I am sure you have broken faiih, and are playing me false; 
the one letter must be finished long since; and, but that you have 
been frowning so terribly, I should declare. you were penning a bil- 
let-doux to some bella incegnita—qui sait? [must have one peep 
at all events ;’ and flinging her arm round his neck, she bent over 
the Earl as he continued his letter. As she read its contents, a 
shade came over the brow of the lady, and her gaiety gave way 
suddenly to a grave and thoughtful expression. 

‘So,’ ‘she said, in a somew hat altered tone, ‘you are writing to 
the minister, in favor of that horrid old Sir John’ I. , though + you 
promised me to give your interest to Mr. W ? 

The Earl looked perplexed and annoyed. 

‘I did not promise you, my love,’ he said, ‘and as for poor Sir 
John L , why dislike him so much; he is—’ 

‘Every thing that is detestable,’ interrupted the countess; ‘and 
you are a sad naughty man to recommend him, after telling me you 
would support my protege, dear old Mr. W- ; he must be ap- 
pointed, indeed he must,’ she added, looking up in her lord’s face, 
and adjusting his thin locks with her taper fingers. The Earl re- 
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monstrated, but his grave arguments were all overturned by her 
lively sallies and gay pleasantry—his weighty reasons proved an 
unequal match for her playful badinage ; and the light weapons she 
wielded so skilfully, were enforced by ‘ wreathed smiles’ and en- 
dearing ways, that made the appeal irresistible. The Earl, howev- 
er, still held firm, when suddenly she snatched the letter out of his 
hands, and bearing it off in triumph, flung it into the fire. This 
was a coup de main Ralph was quite unprepared for, and his heart 
beat high for the result. 

The Earl frowned, and now looked vexed in good earnest. 

Ralph watched him with eager anxiety. 

‘There go Sir John L ’s hopes to the winds,’ exclaimed the 
countess, as the last remnants of the consumed paper floated up 
the chimney. ‘Are you angry, my lord, very angry with me, for 
doing so noughty a thing? Well, I confess I ama sad girl, 
and deserve all manner of punishment; but come, I know you 
will forgive me—I know you will,’ she added in a tone half playful, 
half entreating,—*‘ pray do this time, and I promise, en vrai penitence 
never to transgress again.’ 

Her husband looked at her, but his brow remained clouded and 
unrelaxed in its’ rity. 

‘So you won’t forgive me,’ she continued, laying her hand on his 
shoulder—‘ still, still inexorable! Nay, if I had thought I should 
have made you so very angry ? she stopped short, and a tear 
stole into her dark eye. 

There was a moment’s struggle between love and displeasure in 
the countenance of the Earl, but another look at the beautiful sup- 
pliant decided the contest—he clasped her fondly to him, reproach- 
ing himself for having caused her an instant’s pain, and overwhelm- 
ing her with the tenderest caresses and assurances of his undimin- 
ished love. 

‘So, then, the culprit is forgiven, non e vero,’ she said, resuming 
her gaiety; ‘and now it is all over, I shall hate Sir John L 
ten times more than J did, for having gotten me into such disgrace. 
Let me see, is that terrible frown really gone? Come, I shall not 
believe it until you seal my pardon, by writing another letter, and 
recommending my old favorite for the vacant post. Here, this 
shall be my stool of repentance, and I will act Harpocates again, 
while you 4 

‘ Act the old fool,’ interrupted the Earl, ‘by indulging the silly 
caprices of a spoiled child like yourself.’ 

‘Well, if you choose to spoil me , 

‘I must pay the penalty, you would say—then be it so,’ he ad- 
ded, reseating himself at the table, ‘for I see after all, there is no 
resisting you in any thing.’ 

‘Well,’ sighed Ralph, as he lightened his basket of another 
stone, ‘tis a disappointment to be sure; but (glancing once more at 
the graceful form and lovely face of the youthful countess, as she 
resumed her position at the feet of the Earl,) if there ever was an 
excuse for mortal man, his lordship cannot be blamed for giving up 
to such a wife.’ 
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GRENVILLE MELLENS’ POETRY. 


Our townsman, Mellen’s, poems have been lying upon our table 
these two months, reminding us of our engagement to say something 
for them in the pages of the Portland Magazine: but engagements 
of various kinds have prevented us from taking the hint thus afford- 
ed us, otherwise than by way of eliciting a sigh over the necessity 
which circumstances had imposed upon us to forfeit our promise so 
long, and a new determination not to let another number pass with- 
out redeeming it. 

The leading trait in Mellen’s poetry is devotion. The strongest 
impression it produces is that the author is a good man as well as a 
good poet. It can never be popular poetry from this very cause. 
The numbers that most delight the multitude are of a livelier, gay- 
er, more joyous strain. ‘The Martyr’s Triumph and other poems,”’ 
are not to the taste of the multitude,—for the multitude cannot en- 
joy nor hardly understand them. They are the production of a 
scholar, who has drawn his language from the pure fountain, and of 
a thinker, whose mental ken has a scope embracing “more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamed of in the philosophy” of the 
every day world. Perhaps they are mystical, and some may say 
meaningless ;—and to such as say so, so they are. Yet Grenville 
Mellen is a poet,—and his inspiration is not a common inspiration. 
The beauty of the natural world,—the breath of morning and even- 
ing airs, the harmony of birds, the smiling aspect of the works of 
nature, the visible proofs of God’s goodness to his creatures, are 
not the only, are not indeed the chief elements of that inspiration. 
It is true none of all our poets more clearly than Mellen, 


‘“‘ Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones,—”’ 


But his truest inspiration is of a higher order. His verse flows 
smoothest when Religion, the Ways of Providence, the Soul, the 
end of our being, God himself, are his themes. Instances occur to 


me in rapid succession proving this. He is writing of “Ocean 
Music,” 


‘* things of harmony, 
Unseen musicians of the air and wave,” 
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and as his thoughts wander over the beautiful imagery called up by 
his subject, his mind rises from the wave 


“ Up to the mighty and Ineffable 
Who fashioned this sublimity.” 


“ The Host of Night” is to him the origin of a moral, rebuking 
man’s vain pride. ‘Lines, on seeing an Eagle soaring in the Au- 
tum twilight”? terminate by wafting the reader to ‘ God’s pure 
throne—the light that saves.”” ‘*A Night Thought” embodies a 
beautiful apostrophe to the ‘ Early dead,” and almost all his Odes, 
a department of poetry in which he has few living equals, contain 
similar allusions. Glancing over the contents of the volume before 
us, the applicability of the remark already made will strikingly ap- 
pear, upon reading the titles of the several pieces. ‘The Martyr’s 
Triumph,”—“ Voice of the Soul,””—“ Destiny,””—“ Innocence,”»— 
“ The Dead,”—“ On the Death of Julia,””—“ I would die young,”— 
“Hymn,” &c. Indeed, the character of Mellen’s poetry is em- 
phatically serious ; a distinctive peculiarity, which may not and 
probably will not gain him so many, although it thereby must se- 
cure him more discriminating readers. 

But the poems before us indicate much poetical genius, indepen- 
dent of the nature of the inspiration that produced them. There is 
not one in the volume which is without its spark of true Promethe- 
an fire ; and there are parts of the first poem in the book, ‘The 
Martyr’s Triumph,” which are superior to any American poetry we 
ever read. Read the 21st, 22d and 23d stanzas of the first canto, 
describing conscience,—and stanzas 4, 5 and 6 of canto second,—in 
illustration of this remark : indeed the whole poem may be cited to 
the same effect. | 

Mellen’s occasional effusions are remarkably happy. His odes 
we have already mentioned. His hymns and patriotic songs are of 
a very high order of poetry, which those things generally are not. 
His incidental ‘ Stanzas’ and ‘ Lines’ thrown off at the suggestion of 
a casual occasion, containing personal allusions, and intended only 
for the private perusal of friends, are quite graceful, and appropriate. 
They show the poet’s only Egeria to be within his own bosom. 
We have many of these in the volume before us,-—and ourselves 
have several others of a similar kind in our own possession which 
have never been in print. 

Nor is the Muse of Mellen incapable of the gayer and lighter 
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vein. Our sides have shaken with laughter that it had been vain 
to endeavor to repress, on perusal of some of the productions of his 
merry mood; and we have sometimes thought that this would be 
his more successful walk. But the whim has ever passed away 
with the laugh that produced it, and we are fain to believe that 
Mellen will be longest remembered by the hallowed association of 
the holy themes he has chosen, and the chastened tone with which 


“ Smit with the love of sacred song,” 


has been most pleased to strike his sweet voiced lyre. J. F. 





TO A BEAUTY. 


Soft as the moonbeam that rests on the fountain, 
The pure light of beauty smiles sweetly on thee ; 
Glad as the pure stream that leaps from the mountain, 
Thy spirit of mirth flashes sunny and free. 


No shadow has brought its dark spell to thy forehead, 
No canker has stolen the bloom from thy lips; 

Thy charms are all nature's, thy beauty unborrowed— 
Alas that a shadow those charms should eclipse. 


I have gazed on thee oft when the spell of young even, 
To meadow and valley imparted its charm; 

When the blue of thine eye was a symbol of heaven, 
And the glow of thy beauty unripened was warm. 


I have bowed to thee oft in the visions of slumber, 
And in fancy have press’d thy red lip with delight; 
The tone of thy voice, like a heavenly number, 
Has burst on my senses by day and by night. 


I would, Arabella, that beside a low altar, 
Unsinn’d and unsinning thy form stood by mine— 
I would that thy lips though rejoicing would falter, 
And thy cheek wear a blush as thou whisper’d I’m thine. 


I would that the world with its shadows and sorrow, 
With its crime and despair might not sully thy brow; 
But as time fleeteth by thee may every morrow 
Look down on thee kindly and gladly as now. 
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TALENTS. 


Some may allege, as an excuse for their indolence, the want of 
proper talents to make any progress in learning. To which I an- 
swer, that few stations require uncommon abilities to discharge them 
well; for the ordinary offices of life, that share of apprehension 
which falls to the bulk of mankind, provided we improve it, will 
serve well enough. Bright and sparkling parts are like diamons, 
which may adorn the proprietor, but are not necessary for the good 
of the world; whereas common sense is like current coin; we have 
every day, in the ordinary occurrences of life, occasion for it: and if 
we would but call it into action, it would carry us much greater 
lengths than we seem to be aware of. Men may extol, as much as 
they please, fine, exalted and superior sense; yet common sense, if 
attended with humility and industry, is the best guide to beneficial 
truth, and the best preservative against any fatal errors in know- 
ledge, aad notorious misconducts in life. For none are, in the na- 
ture of the thing, more liable to error, than those who have a dis- 
taste for plain, sober sense and dry reasoning ; which yet is the case 
of those whose warm ond elevated imagination, whose uncommon 
fire and vivacity, make them in love with nothing but what is strik- 
ing, marvellous, and dazzling : for great wits, like great beauties, 
look upon mere esteem as a flat insipid thing ; nothing less than ad- 
miration will content them. To gain the good will of mankind, by 
being useful to them, is in their opinion, a poor, low, grovelling 
aim ; their ambition is to draw the eyes of the world upon them, 
by dazzling and surprising them ; a temper which draws them off 
from the love of truth, and consequently subjects them to gross mis- 
takes: for they will not love truth as such ; they will love it only 
when it happens to be surprising and uncommon, which few import- 
ant truths are. The love of novelty will be the predominant pas- 
sion ; that of truth will only influence them, when it does not in- 
terfere with it. Perhaps nothing sooner misleads men out of the 
road of truth, thanto have the wild, dancing light of a bright imag- 
ination playing before them. Perhaps they have too much life and 
spirit to have patience enough to go to the bottom of a subject, and 
trace up every argument, through a long tedious process, to its orig- 
inal. Perhaps they have that delicacy of make which fits them for 
a swift and speedy race, but does not enable them to carry a great 
weight, or to go through any long journey ; whereas men of fewer 
ideas, who lay them in order, compare and examine them, and go on, 
step by step, ina gradual chain of thinking, make up by industry 
and caution what they want in quickness of apprehension. Be not 
discouraged, if you do not meet with success at first. Observe—for 
it lies within the compass of any man’s observation—that he who 
has been long habituated to one kind of knowledge, is utterly at a 
loss in another, to which he is unaccustomed ; till, by repeated ef- 
forts, he finds a progressive opening of his faculties; and then he 
wonders how he could be so long in finding out a connexion of 
ideas, which to a practised understanding, is very obvious. But by 
neglecting to use your faculties, you will, in time, lose the very 
power of using them. SEED. 
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AMERICAN PAINTERS. 


CUARLES CODMAN, 


WE begin with the name of Charles Codman, not becsuse any 
thing he has yet done, beautiful though it is, and full of glorious 
promise though it may be, would entitle him to be first mentioned 
in an account of our American Painters, but simply because he is a 
Portland Painter—one who has been made here, and almost by ac- 
cident—and because, but for the accident alluded to, he might have 
lived and died a mere sign painter, without having suspected his own 
powers, and without having distinguished himself, nay, without 
ever having felt 

‘ The night-mare moanings of ambition’s breast.’ 


Mr. Codman was formerly an apprentice to Mr. Penniman, the 
celebrated Boston painter of signs, fire buckets, militia standards, 
and the ten thousand other etcetras of ‘Ornamental Painting, in all 
its branches.’ Whether he greatly distinguished himself in the 
shop of Mr. P. we do not know—and all that we do know is, that 
in due time, the youngster set up for himself in the city, then town 
of Portland, where he had what is called a good run of business— 
worked hard, lived freely, and was in a fair way of becoming 
one of those active, thrifty, good-natured, clever young men, 
who have no enemies in the wide world. Nevertheless, if we 
would but take the trouble to ransack the lumber-garrets of our 
neighborhood, some few traces.of what he has became since, ‘bright 
gleams of the future’ might be found prodigally scattered over all his 
embellishments of that period. He hada fine eye for color, and 
that was always evident, even upon the gorgeous blazonry of a mili- 
tia standard. His foliage was always more beautiful and rich, and 
more tastefully arranged, than we ever see in the doings of a mere 
imitator. His management of light and shadow, though gener- 
ally wrong in some particular that a child could have corrected, 
were always efficient and powerful. 

After a while however, not satisfied with drudgery of this nature, 
he wandered away into landscape. And such landscape! He had 
never seen a good picture in his life—all his authorities and mod- 
16 
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els were from the work-shop of Mr. Penniman or of Mr. Doggett, 
and all he did, smacked of looking-glass tablets, apothecary furniture 
and tea-trays—perfectly smooth—perfectly flat—exceedingly posi- 
tive, and as unnatural as heart could desire. 

About this time however, by the merest accident, he was employ- 
ed to cover the walls of a large dining-room here, then belonging to 
what was called the Elm-Tavern, kept by Mr. Appleton, with cheap 
landscape. How much he was allowed for the work, we have no 
means of ascertaining—whatever it was however, so far as it exceed- 
ed, if it did exceed the price of the common French landscape paper, 
it was so much money thrown away by the proprietor. There were 
trees and houses—or rather the skeletons of both—sky and water— 
or the shadows of both—mere outlines, and all of acolor. And 
yet—the hand of the master was there—no, not of the master, but 
the hand of a peculiar, undisciplined, unpretending natural genius 
was there. It had been painied perhaps a twelve month or more, 
when a stranger, now living in Portland, who happened to have a 
taste for painting and some knowledge of good painting, happened 
moreover to pass through the room. Struck with the boldness and 
beauty of some passages—with the spirit of the trees—‘ all greenly 
fresh and wildly free,’ though painted in black and white, probably 
with a view to the French paper-hangings aforesaid, the stranger 
paid Mr. Codman a visit and begged to look at some of his more 
finished pictures. Poor Codman!—the very last man upon the face 
of the earth, to be waited upon after this fashion. He had no idea 
of his own worth—and still less of the extraordinary latent power 
within himself, a power which even now is but partially developed 
in his doings, in comparison with what it will be, if he is properly 
encouraged hereafter. But being, though very modest and self- 
distrustful, quite as good natured and courteous, he lugged forth a 
little bit of an oil landscape, which he had just been finishing: It 
was a wretched affair—it had been literally worked to death—tame, 
spiritless and feather-bed-ish—and yet, Codman exhibited it with a 
good share of self complacency. ‘The fact is, as we have said be- 
fore, he had never met with a good picture—and he had not yet 
learned to see nature. ‘The stranger spoke freely with him, and at 
last to prove his sincerity, consulted with his friends, (Messrs. T. 
A. Deblois and Simon Greenleaf,) and together three compositions 
were ordered—leaving the subject to the artist—only desiring that 
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ihey should be unfinished, rough-cast. These pictures were painted. 
They attracted attention, and the individuals, residents of Portland, 
for whom they were ordered, happening to have a hearty and sin- 
cere relish for nature, and a reasonable confidence in their own 
judgment, encouraged him to persevere. And he has persevered 
until, after making every allowance for his faults—for his cloudi- 
pess—for his repetitions of himself, (though not half as frequent as 
the repetitions of Claude Loraine with his everlasting fore-ground 
of architecture on one side, with the live waters in front, and a sun 
shorn of his beams, hanging midway between the earth and sky, 
and playing upon the huge proportious of some great Santissima 
Trinidada, looming through a sea-fog)—well, in spite of all these 
things, his cloudiness, his repetitions, his want of opportunity for 
information, and his astonishing ignorance of trick, Charles Codman 
has proceeded step by step, in the manifestations of a practical and 
most passionate love for the beautiful and romantic in natural scen- 
ery, until certain of his landscapes are among the very best of our 
day. By this, we do not mean that they have the finish of Dough- 
ty, or the rapidity and fire of Fisher or of Cole—but plainly and 
simply this, that they have peculiar and strange qualities of their 
own, which give them, now and then, extraordinary value in the 
eyes of all who know how to appreciate an original genius. 

We are a population now of only sixteen thousand, and all things 
considered, Mr. Codman has been well encouraged here. His pictures 
are to be found in most of our houses, and hanging up side by side 
with our richest furniture—but the mischief is that they have al- 
ways been painted for nothing, or sold for nothing. The artist is 
always living from hand to mouth—working for a dead horse—and 
now it depends, not so much upon him, as upon the public, and the 
public of this neighborhood too, whether Charles Codman shall be- 
come a great landscape painter and an honor to his country, or a 
discouraged genius. After a few years, and when he is in his 
grave perhaps, we could point to pictures of his that would fetch 
prices to amaze the most liberal-minded of those who now affect 
to encourage him—yea, to patronize him. N. 
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TIE SOUL IN PURGATORY +: 
On, LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATH. 


BY E. L. BULWER. 


THE angels strung their harps in Heaven, and their music went 
up like a stream of odours to the pavilions of the Most High. But 
the harp of Seralim was sweeter than that of his fellows, and the 
voice of the Invisible One (for the angels themselves know not the 
glories of Jehovah—only far in the depths of Heaven, they see one 
Unsleeping Eye watching forever over creation) was heard, saying, 

“Ask a gift for the love that burns upon thy song, and it shall be 
given thee.” 

And Seralim answered— 

“There are in that place which men call Purgatory, and which 
is the escape from Hell, but the painful Porch of Heaven, many 
souls that adore Thee, and yet are punished justly for their sins ; 
grant me the boon to visit them at times, and solace their suffering 
by the hymns of the harp that is conseerated to Thee!” 

And the voice answered— 

“Thy prayer is heard, oh gentlest of the angels; and it seems 
good to him who chastises but from love. Go! Thou hast thy will.” 

Then the angel sang the praises of Gop, and when the song was 
done, he rose trom his azure throne at the right hand of Gabriel, 
and spreading his rainbow wings, he flew to that melancholy orb 
which, nearest to earth, echoes with the shrieks of souls, that by 
torture become pure. There the unhappy ones see from afar the 
bright courts they are hereafter to obtain, and the shapes of glorious 
beings, who, fresh from the Fountains of Immortality, walk amid 
the gardens of Paradise, and feel that their happiness hath no mor- 
row ; and this thought consoles amid their torments, and makes the 

rue difference between Purgatory and Hell. 

Then the angel folded his wings, and, entering the crystal gates, 
sat down upon a blasted rock, and struck his divine lyre, and a 
peace fell over the wretched; the demon ceased to torture, and the 
victim to wail. As sleep to the mourners of earth was the song of 
the angel to the souls of the purifying star, one only voice amid the 
general stillness seemed not lulled by the angel; it was the voice 
of a woman, and it continued to cry out with a sharp cry— 

“Oh, Adenheim—Adenheim, mourn not for the lost !” 

The angel struck chord after chord, till his most skilful melodies 
were exhausted, but still the solitary voice, unheeding—unconscious 
even of—the sweetest harp of the angel choir, cried out— 

“Oh, Adenheim—Adenheim, mourn not fer the lost !” 

Then Seralim’s interest was aroused, and approaching the spot 
whence the voice came, he saw the spirit of a young and beautiful 
girl chained toa rock, and the demons lying idly by. And Seralim 
said to the demons, ‘** Doth the song lull ye thus to rest !” 

And they answered, ‘Her care for another is bitterer than all our 
torments, therefore are we idle.” 
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Then the angel approached the spirit, and said, in a voice which 
stillea her cry—for in what state do we outlive sympathy? ‘‘Where- 
fore, oh daughter of earth, wherefore wailest thou with the same 
plaintive wail? and why doth the harp that soothes the most guilty 
of thy companions fail in its melody with thee ?” 

“Oh! radiant stranger,’’ answered the poor spirit, ‘ thou speak- 
est to one who on earth loved God’s creature more than God ; there- 
fore is she thus justly sentenced. But I know that my poor Aden- 
heim mourns ceaselessly for me, and the thought of his sorrow is 
more intolerable to me than all that the demons can inflict.”’ 

‘‘ And how knowest thou that he laments thee!”’ asked the an- 

el. 
are Because I know with what agony I should have mourned for 
him,” replied the spirit, simply. 

The Divine nature of the angel was touched ; for love is the na- 
ture of the sons of Heaven. ‘ And how,”’ said he, “can I minis- 
ter to thy sorrow :” 

A transport seemed to agitate the spirit, and she lifted up her 
mist-like and impalpable arms, and cried : 

‘‘ Give me—oh, give me to return to earth but for one little hour, 
that I may visit my Adenheim; and that, concealing him from my 
present sufferings, | may comfort him in his own.” 

‘“‘ Alas !”? said the angel, turning away his eyes, for angels may 
not weep in the sight of others, “I could, indeed, grant thee this 
boon, but thou knowest not the penalty. For the souls in Purgato- 
ry may return to Earth, but heavy is the sentence that awaits their 
return. In a word, for one hour on earth, thou must add a thousand 
years to the tortures of thy confinement here?”’ 

‘“‘Ts that all,’ cried the spirit; ‘* willingly, then, will I brave the 
doom. Ah, surely they love not in Heaven, or thou wouldst know, 
ok Celestial Visitant, that one hour of consolation to the one we 
love is worth a thousand, thousand ages of to:ture to ourselves! 
Let me comfort and convince my Adenheim; no matter what be- 
comes of me.”’ 

Then the angel looked on high, and he saw in far distant regions, 
which in that orb none else could discern, the rays that parted from 
the ali-guarding Eye; and heard the Voice of the Eternal One, 
bidding him act as his pity whispered. He looked on the spirit, 
aud her shadowy arms stretched pleadingly towards him, he utter- 
ed the word that looses the bars of the gate of Purgatory ; and lo, 
the spirit had re-entered the human world. 

It was night in the halls of the Lord of Adenheim; and he sat at 
the head of his glittering board ; loud and long was the laugh, and 
merry the jest that echoed round ; and the laugh and the jest of the 
Lord of Adenheim were louder and merrier than all. 

And by his right side sat a beautiful lady ; and ever and anon he 
turned from others to whisper soft vows in her ear. 

‘And oh,” said the bright dame of Falkenberg, “thy words 
what ladye can believe; didst thou not utter the same oaths, and 
promise the same love to Ida, the fair daughter of Loden; and 
now but three little months have closed upon her grave ?” 
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“By my halidom,” quoth the young Lord of Adenheim, “thou 
dost thy beauty marvellous injustise. Ida! Nay, thou mockest 
me; I love the daughter of Laden! why, how then should I be 
worthy thee? <A few gay words, a few passing smiles—behold all 
the love Adenheim ever bore to Ida. Was it my fault if the poor 
fool misconstrued such common courtesy? Nay, dearest lady, this 
heart is virgin to thee.” 

‘And what!” said the lady of Falkenberg, as she suffered the 
arm of Adenheim to encircle her slender waist, ‘“‘didst thou not 
grieve for her loss ?” 

“« Why, verily, yes, for the first week; but in thy bright eyes I 
found a ready consolation.” 

At this moment, the Lord of Adenheim thought he heard a deep 
sigh behind him; he turned, but saw nothing, save a slight mist 
that gradually faded away, and vanished in the distance. Where 
was the necessity for Ida to reveal herself ? 

* * * * * * * * 


* And thou didst not, then, do thine errand to thy lover?” said 
Seralim, as the spirit of the wronged Ida returned to Purgatory. 

“Bid the demons recommence their torture,’? was poor Ida’s an- 
swer. 

‘« And was it for this that thou hast added a thousand years to thy 
doom?” 

“« Alas,” answered Ida, ‘“‘after the single hour I have endured on 
earth, there seems to be but little terrible in a thousand fresh years 
of Purgatory!” 





TO A SISTER. 


In a few days, my sister, I shall part from you, perhaps forever. 
I leave my native land, the verdant haunts and cheerful hearths of 
my childhood, with a sad heart and troubled spirit. I go far away 
from the echoes of your gentle voice, far from the friends and com- 
panions of my youth, and far from the embraces of her to whom I 
am bound by a tenderer tie than you as yet conceive of. I go ona 
weary pilgrimage of fortune. It may be that a few years may glide 
by, my temples be browned by a few summers, and [ shall return a 
colder and less youthful being, and better calculated for the pursuits 
of the world. It may be that my corpse shall float down into the 
interminable cells of the great deep, or my bones find a resting place 
among the sepulchres of some foreign soil. Be the body’s destiny 
as it may, my sister, the soul’s cannot be changed. Ere I depart 
let me breathe into vour soul a few words, as the parting counsel of 
a beloved brother. You are comparatively young, have been rear- 
ed with tenderness and ferbearance, and as yet know nothing of the 
trials and perplexities incident to human life. Your wishes hither- 
to have been gratified, your hopes realized, and your destiny undim- 
med by one passing cloud of sorrow. Surrounded by friends and 
relatives, with scarcely a wish in relation to your comfort, and in- 
dulged in every whim that your fancy might suggest, you cannot 
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possibly form an adequate estimate of human misery, nor conceive 
for a moment the adversities to which the happiest are subjected. 
Alas! it is the lot of all to meet with trial and sorrow, to be sub- 
jected to trouble and disquiet, and to find disappointment and an- 
guish where we look for realization and joy. To you, my dear 
sister, the world is yet but a garden of flowers. The trifling dis- 
appointments and momentary rebukes which you have hitherto met 
with, are indeed but momentary shadows on the great face of des- 
tiny—April clouds that dissolve amidst sunshine, leaving the face 
of nature brighter for their visitation. Heretofore your actions have 
been those of thoughtlessness and giddy girlhood. You were 
scarcely amenable to the world for the greatest redundances of con- 
duct. That world looked upon you as a child, and laughed at and 
with you. Now you are bursting into womanhood. Your step is 
more dignified, your manners more finished, and your mind more 
mature. You have a character to support in the great drama of life, 
and one of the most delicate nature—that of a virgin, diffident yet 
dignified. It soon may be, that men will flock around you, endea- 
voring to poison your understanding with flattery, and corrupt your 
taste with falsehood. Beware of them, I beseech you, my sister— 
credulity is the fountain of all sin, and Eve had never transgressed 
but for the sophistry of the arch fiend. Shun as you would an ad- 
der the unprincipled, the indolent, the profligate, and the rake. 
Neither of those deserve the affections of an intelligent and chaste 
woman—neither of them have that to offer in exchange for her 
heart which is an equivalent. Love not hastily, nor for mere wit or 
beauty. The heart that can be won in an hour, can as readily be 
estranged—and she that bows down to the tints of beauty had bet- 
ter at once worship the rainbow, for the beauty of that may again 
come back, but that of womanhood once faded, never returns. Let 
propriety be the spirit of all your actions, the governing principle of 
your life, the prompter to every observation and gesture. Turn 
away with fear and with disgust from vulgarity or insolence—neith- 
er is coupled with intelligence, neither is indicative of excellence 
of heart or purity of character. The encomiums of the flatterer re- 
ceive as insults, but never let your retribution impeach your self-re- 
spect. Covet the society of the enlightened and the reputable, and 
ever esteem a female most who is beautiful and comparatively un- 
known, to the one who is perpetually the theme of vagabonds and 
fops, and consequently notorious in such society. After your repu- 
tation preserve your affections. The first is most invaluable to 
character, the other to happiness. As love is an involuntary feeling, 
so should a female be especially choice in the selection of her male 
friends. Never make a confident of a man—never of a woman— 
she who cannot keep her own secret, can hardly expect another to 
keep it for her. Ever respect the counsel of the aged, especially 
that of your parents. Ever respect the opinions of the world, and 
endeavor so to act as to be beyond the reach of its calumny. Trifle 
not with the customs of life, neither by extravagant actions or ex- 
travagant appearances afford the envious or ill-disposed opportunity 
to take advantage of your inadvertences. Subject not yourself to 
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temptation, neither ridicule the power of man over a heart when 
once in his possession. Beware of the slanderer, and of those who 
indulge in scandal, for when no good can be uttered of an acquaint- 
ance, the sooner the subject is changed the better. Be gentle as 
the dove, diffident as the fawn, and dignified as a high-souled wo- 
man. Never for a moment suffer yourself to think lightly of Chris- 
tianity or its precepts, and turn away with a shudder from the dark- 
hearted infidel, or the cold and cautious misanthrope. Jn your 
morning prayers and in your evening orisons, blend the name of 
your brother with a blessing. Remember his honor is co-eval with 
your own, and that he would rather gaze upon the form of his sister 
a corpse, than know her a renegade from the paths of propriety and 
virtue. Farewell dearest Lavinia. May the choicest blessings of 
Heaven be yours. Farewell. HaRoLp. 





SUMMER, 
BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 


The Spring’s fair promise melted into thee, 

Fair Summer, and thy gentle reign is here :—~ 
Thy emerald robes are on each heavy tree ,— 

In the blue sky thy voice is rich and clear ; 
And the free brooks have songs to bless thy reign— 
They leap in music midst thy bright domain. 


The gales that wander from the unbounded west, 
Are burthened with the breath of countless fields; 
They teem with incense from the green earth's breast 
That up to heaven its grateful odour yields, 
Bearing sweet hymns of praise from many a bird 

By Nature's aspect into rapture stirr'd. 


In such a scene, the sun-illumin'd heart 
Bounds like a prisoner in his narrow cell, 

When through its bars the morning glories dart, 
And forest-anthems in his hearing swell : 

And like the heaving of the voiceless sea, 

His panting bosom labors to be free. 


Thus, gazing on thy void and sapphire sky, 
Oh, Summer! in my inmost soul arise 

Uplifted thoughts, to which the woods reply, 
And the bland air, with its soft melodies, 

Till, basking in some vision’s glorious ray, 

I long for eagle's plumes to flee away. 


I long to cast this cumbrous clay aside, 
And the impure, unholy thoughts, that cling 
To the sad bosom, torn with care and pride ;— 
I would soar upward on unfetter'd wing, 
Far through the chambers of the peaceful skies, 
Where the high fount of Summer's brightness lies. 





We have received several communications on the subject of the New Year, but 


having, as will be seen, no room to say more than we have published without do- 
ing away with our usual variety, we are obliged to omit them. Ep. 


















































